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What would happen if someone gave a war 


and nobody came 


- CLASSIFIED 
Classified advertising is to be sent prepaid. Rates 


are 50¢ for the first 15 words and 5¢ per word. 
for each succeeding word. 


TYPING 


“Manuscripts, theses, essays, neatly typewritten. 
Proofread. Bilingual. Telephone evenings: 489- 


TYPING 


Typing service, fast accurate. Term papers, the- 
ses and reports typed at 25¢ a page. Call 767- 
5565 and ask for Miss Lapointe. 


Fast, accurate, reasonnable rates also book-kee- 
ping, dictaphone 481-2512, 489-0771. 


TYPIST 


Experienced, accurate and prompt. Reasonable will 
type term papers, thesis etc. Phone after 6 P.M. 
488-2406. 


Fender super amp, guild guitar, like new, low price, 
phone Gary 486-5414. 


A big apt. on Sherbrooke et Marlowe needing peo- 
ple to fill in particulars like rent. Expectional, 
please to call 845-1247. 


FILMS 
Wednesday Nov. 19 “Poor Cow” at McGill - Lea- 
cock Building Room 132 Shows 6:30 & 9:00 P.M. 


Thursday night Nov. 20 “Night At The Opera’ 
starring the Marx Brothers oat McGill. Leacock 
Building Room 132 Shows at 6:30 and 9:00 P.M. 


Experienced typist available to type term papers, 
essays, etc. Reasonable rates. Call 482-3516. 


Candidates 


“Across the country, supporters 
of Nixon’s war course were being 
urged to light their - headlights 
and porchlights, fly the Stars 
and Stripes, parade, wear arm- 
bands, and ‘I love America’ signs, 
and pray. 

The Montreal Star, Tuesday, Nov. 
11, 1969 


Isn't it nice that the ‘Silent 
Majority’ have cars and porches 
to light up, the Stars and Stripes 
to fly with pride, can parade, 
not demonstrate, can wear the arm- 


Friday, November 14, 1969 


Editor: Angus Mackay 
Assoc. Editor: Mark Bednarczyk 


Assoc. Editor: David Magil 


Art Work: Mark Bednarczyk 


Contributors: Music: John O'Neil 
Mark 
David 


Drama: Georgia Liszak 
Bob White 


_ for the Board 
of Directors 


who wish to have their photos and 


platforms printed in the NEWS free of 
charge should contact the paper 
before Monday at 5 p.m. 


6931 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Tel.: 482-5580 


THE MUSICAL THAT 


FILLS THE WORLD WITH LOVE 
Fr ty ~~ SA N 


Metro-Goldwyn-Ma r Presents 
An Arthur P. Jacobs Production starring 


Peter O'Toole- Petula Clark 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” 


co-starring Sir Michael Redgrave 
Screenplay by Terence Rattigan 
Directed by Herbert Ross 

Produced by APJAC Productions 
Music and Lyrics by Leslie Bricusse 


Panavision® and Metrocolor 


**The surprise hit of sexy 69 will be an old fashioned 
love story, Goodbye, Mr: Chips’** Look Magazine 


RESERVE YOUR TICKETS NOW 


AT BOX OFFICE OR BY MAIL 
MATINEE at 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday.............. ae eee 


Sunday & Holidays...............c.00% 
EVENINGS at 8:30 p.m. 

Sunday thru Thursday $3.00 
Friday, Sat. & Hols. $3.50 


FOR THEATRE PARTY INFORMATION AND SPECIALAND 
SPECIAL GROUP SALES CALL Mr. Filiatrault 489-8461 
(Local 73) 


CANADIEN PREMIERE 
OPENING NIGHT SPONSORED BY THE ALUMNAE SO- 
CIEY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


THE CINEMA 


931-2477 
EF WESTMOUNT SQUARE 
‘ GREENE AVE. OPPOSITE AVENUE THEATRE PN MPP 
BOX OFFICE OPEN DAILY FROM 12 NOON TO 9:00 P.M. 


bands in peace, can carry ‘I love eis 
America’ signs and believe it, 
can pray that dead doves don’t 
bleed. 

Agape, Friday, Nov. 21. 

The Year of The Dishwater Philanthropist. 


Girl Friday: Marty 


Many thanks to Richard and Peter 
Kirby and Pat Crawshaw for contri- 
buting to the MSO fund. They now only 
need $349,997. 


TERENCE STAMP 18 | AFILM 


Pe over YOU'LL WANT 
SILVANA MANGANO : TO SEE 


TEOREMA MIXES PIETY, AGAIN AND 
PROFANITY, SEX AND AGAIN 
SPIRITUALISM 


teorema athe 


STAUAN / ENGUSH SUBTITLES iv 


AFILM BY PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 


CLARKE 
RARE | 

THRILLING | 

Winner Academy Awards, 
winner Cannes Festival 


1966, winner Golden 
Globe Awards 


A Man 
And A Woman 


By Claude Lelouch 
with Anouk Aimee 


The Home of Service 


5580 Sherbrooke W. 
(AT MARCIL) 


John Clarke, Director 


HU. 1-0445 


cinema | COTE DES NEIGES Batts 


PLAZA COTE DES NEIGES TEL:735-5527 


The Faculty Of Graduate Studies 


DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


invites applications for 


THE IZAAK WALTON KILLAM 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


VALUE $3500 to $5500 


These scholarships are open to outstanding students 
wishing to pursue studies towards the Masters or  ODoc- 
any field of graduate research at Dalhousie. Approxi- 
mately forty awards will be available for the year 1970-71. 
These range in value from $3,500 to $5,500 with an annual 
travel allowance. 

For application forms for admission to The Faculty — of 
Graduate Studies at Dalhousie, please write to the  Asso- 


ciate Registrar, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


FUNERAL HOME 


Friday, November 14, 1969 


This play by the Georgian Players 


is a very ambitious undertaking 
for three reasons: the turbulence 
of the plot, a blind heroine, and 
instances of dramatic violence’ on 
stage. 

Knott’s play bears resemblance 
to a lot of Agatha Chirsty’s works 
in its pursuit of suspense charac- 
terized by plots, sub-plots, mys- 
tery and intrigue. This delicate 
machinery demands finesse on the 
part of the director as well as the 
actors with meticulous attention 
paid to detail. The lack of profes- 


sionalism among’ the Georgian 
Players prompted the audience 
to interpret occasional clumsiness 


as comic relief. 

The initial act was so loaded with 
pertinent information and delivered 
with such amateur haste that one 


was left with the feeling that the 
actors simply wanted to get rid of 
this particularly tedious introduc- 
tion. At this point, however, they 
gained more confidence and _ con- 
sequently more control of their 
roles. 


Fiona Fish, as the blind heroine, 
Susy Hendrix, was almost painfully 
well-directed, however her portrayal 
was not altogether convincing. She 
had her best moments in confron- 
tation with Gloria, a pudgy, ten- 
year-old imp, delightfully rendered 
by Rachelle Glait. In these instances 
Gloria displayed a great empathy 
with Susy, causing their relation- 
ship to become traumatic and frus- 
trating for them both. 

One of the con-men, Mike Tal- 
man as played by Peter Fialkows- 
ki, was a steadying influence through- 


out the play, delivering his lines 
with acute precision. | However, 
the part demanded more force 


than he thought perhaps it needed. 

The most outstanding performan- 
ce came from Allan Migicovsky, 
as Harry Roat, Jr., the self-assured, 
dapper, anti-hero. His rendering 
of the frightful efficiency required 
to instigate and mastermind the 


plot, was - brilliant. 
course of the play he 
portrays three distinctly different 
characters, marked by his ability 
to don the very. essences of sadist, 
a bewildered son, and an _ aging 
neurotic man. 

The suspense was not sustained 
throughout the play and only became 
really effective in the last scene. 
The ultimate achievement comes 
when Susy faces Roat with a lighted 
match in an apartment covered 
entirely in gasoline. “Weare all 
afraid of something’, was Roat’s 
prophecy when he held the upper 
hand, and with the tables’ turned 
against him we see the indeflatable 
veneer of the con-man crumble. 

The set was well-conceived con- 
sidering rigidity of the state, both 
in its construction and_ contri- 
bution to the theme. Aided by 
appropriate light, _—halflight and 
darkness, it was almost ruined by 
the raspy sound-effects so obviously 
emanating from _ off-stage. It is 
disheartening to see such a _ costly 
new theatre within a_ gigantic uni- 
versity structure possessing so 
little imagination. A _ flat stage 
with no trappings other than those 


During — the 
successfully 


the actors could construct through 
their performance, comes em- 
barrassingly short of what could 


have been build at the onset. It is 


because of this drawback _ that 
the set designers should be con- 
gratulated for successfully master- 


ing what they had to work with and, 
at times, even carrying the burdens 
of the plot and_ characterizations 
which in certain instances, might 
have distracted the audience into 
boredom. 

I feel that the play has definite 
potential and that the actors, once 
having mastered their roles, will be 
able to display a first-rate produc- 
tion. 


“Wait Until Dark will continue 
at the Henry F. Hall Building at 
Sir George Williams University 


until Nov. 16. 


Deep down in the artistic soul of 


every writer born in the U.S. South 
there seems to be some kind of ins- 
tinctive need to try and explain the 
ethos of their particular corner of 
the earth. Tennessee Williams, Wil- 
liam = Faulkner, Carson McCullers 
and the whole Southern School of 
writers have attempted, with varying 
degrees of success, to portray the 
Southern World to the uninitiated; for 
they sense that there is something 
special, something almost perverse, 
about those people weaned beneath 
the cypress trees and the hot south- 
ern sun. Perhaps it is because the 
South seems to be one of the last 
places on earth capable of sustaining 
the tragic universe. Without stretch- 
ing the point, I think the ante-bellum 
south, in many ways, parallels, say, 
the Elizabethan Age which gave Sha- 
kespeare a world-view condusive to 
tragedy. The Civil War had a‘shatter- 
ing effect on the Southern conscious- 


ness. Those five years of horror 
stripped the  aristocratic-conscious 
Southener of his dignity, and _ the 


mere fact that he lost the War, of his 
self-assurance. 


Perhaps most importantly, his God 
died at Appomadox. The surrender 
convinced the Southener that the God 
who had told him he was right and 
just in initiating the War, was, in 
reality, a lier and a cheat: a Yankee. 
Thus, effectively castrated by the 
North, the Southener was left impo- 


tent, without dignity, without a God,’ 


and in his frustration, he turned on 
his own world, destroyed those about 
him and, eventually, himself. 


This is the world presented by Li- 
lian Hellman in Another Part of the 
Forest. The Hubbard Family is the 
post-lapserian South in miniature: the 
father, an imposing tyrant who made 
his fortune as a_ blockade runner 
during the War; the mother, mentally 
crippled by her husband’s inhumanity, 
wanting to start a school for Negro 
children to expiate an imagined guilt: 
the sons, one, after his father’s 
money - and power, the other, a 
spoiled brat, desiring to run away 
with a whore with whom he is ‘“‘deep- 
ly and sincerely” in love; and the 


daughter, the bitch goddess extraor-’ 


dinaire, using anyone and everyone 
to satiate her narcisstic egoism. They 
all hate each other intensely, mainly 
because they don’t know what love is. 
They all want desperately to get away: 
from each other, from the South, 
from themselves. There is no escape 
of course, and although the mother 
does eventually leave to start her 
school, the shambles of the Hubbard 
household will always be about her. 
The final scene of the play has the 
remaining members of the family 
sitting’ calmly drinking their morning 
coffee. However they have so effec- 
tively destroyed one another that 
there never again can be calm in the 
house. They will never be able to 
talk to one another again. 


Another Part of the Forest is not 
especially a good play. Tennessee 


Another part of the forest 


AGAPE 3 


by Bob White 


Williams says it much more dyna-: 
mically in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and 
Faulkner in The Sound and the Fury, 
but Miss Hellman does effectively 
portray the atmosphere of the decay- 
ing South; and in this type of play 
the atmosphere is what really counts. | 
And that’s what I liked best about 
the Theatre School production: Ron 
Hartmann’s direction coherently ex- 
pressed the ennui, the decadence, of 
the Hubbard’s world. The pacing, the 
rhythm, the entire movement of the 


play was to the point. Mariascha 
Kalensky’s marvellous set and costu- 
mes, helped to create the proper 


tone for the play, and at every turn 
complimented Hartmann’s direction. 


As for the performances, Linda 
John’s portrayal of the mother was 
one of the finest pieces of acting 
I’ve seen at the Theatre School in 
three years. Her characterization 
had depth, insight, intelligence and 
all those other superlatives one uses 
in describing a magnificent perfor- 
mance. Last year I saw Miss John 
play a ten year old girl in Live Like 
Pigs, and here she was on Wednes- 
day night playing a fifty-nine year old 
mater familias. This little girl has 
a great big talent. Remember the 
name: Linda John. 


Kudos also to Peter Elliott as the 
father and Michael Mawson as _ the 
older son. Their confrontation scene 
in the third act was a joy to behold. 
High marks also to Margaret Bard 
as the bankrupt girl trying to get 
a loan from the Hubbards. She brought 
sensitivity to a role not easy to deli- 
neate. The character might easily 
be played sentimentally, but Miss 
Bard was in control all the way and 
if not for Miss John’s vituoso per- 
formance, might easily have stolen 
the show. 


All in all, a good production of a 
so-so- play. Any faults in the pro-, 
duction were certainly not those of 
the kids at the Theatre School but 
rather with Miss Hellman’s_ incon- 
sistent script. I whole heartedly 
suggest that you catch this show. The 
price is right, it’s free. Who says 
you can’t get anything for nothing 
these days? 


The National Theatre School pre- 
sents the third year English acting 
students in Another Part of the Forest 
by Lillian Hellman: at the Monument 
National; 1182 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
Until tomorrow night, curtain 8.30 


p.m. 
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**And Man shall have Dominion 
over the earth” 


Genesis | 


DEFINITIONS 


Pollution can best be defined 
as any contaminent, usually man- 
made, which is a hazard to man’s 
mental and physical welfare. Some 
contaminents, such as the natural: 
impurities in water, are _ benefi- 
cial. A contaminent becomes a pol- 
lutant when it exists in sufficient 
quantities so as to be a hazard 
to man’s mental and_ physical 
well-being. 

The biosphere is a relatively thin 
crust of earth, waters, and _ at- 
mosphere in which man and all the 
living species exist. 

The atmosphere is the gaseous area 
above the earth. The lithosphere 
consists of the earth and_ the 
under-ground part supporting  li- 
ving things. The hydrosphere ©on- 
sists of all the waters and their 
underground parts. 

Ecology is the science which stu- 
dies and examines the _ interac- 
tions of man and other species with 
the biosphere. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Air _ pollution arises _ directly 
from the application of technology and 
the industrialization of society. To 
be more specific, it occurs whene- 
ver there is the need for a smokes- 
tack to get rid of gaseous effluents 
or fine particles which are. released 
into the atmosphere. . 

One of the major causes of air pol- 
lution in major cities is the burning 
of fossil fuels. Fossil fuels are 
those substances in the earth (coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, etc.) which 
were organic matter in previous geo- 
logical ages but which man _ now 
uses as his prime source of power. 
The burning of these fossil fuels 
results in their basic energy first 
being converted to heat and then to 
electrical energy. In burning these 
fossil fuels, the carbon - the main 
constituent of such fuels - uses up 
and reacts with the oxygen in the 


atmosphere to produce carbon dioxi- — 


de and carbon monoxide. The latter 
results when the carbon is incomple- 
tely oxidized (burned), and is extre- 
mely toxic. It can be tolera 
the individual up to a poi 
time effects such as 
diseases, brain damage, and. emotio- 
nal stress canbe observed. =~ 
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THE ICE-MAN COMETH 


Other main sources of air pol- 
lution are companies, such as_ u- 
tilities, that, due to the fact that they 
require great amounts of energy at 


‘as minimal a cost as possible, must 


use low-grade fossil fuels. These low- 
grade fossil fuels contain increasing 


amounts of sulphur and, in burning 


them, not only carbon monoxide and 
dioxide but also sulphur dioxide are 
created. Sulphur dioxide reacts with 
the water in the atmosphere and 
forms sulphuric acid, an extremely 
corrosive material both to _ lungs 
and other substances. This has been 
the major killer in smog. In the 
great smog of 1952 in London, the 


death rate from respiratory  cau-’ 


ses increased by 4000 directly fol- 
lowing. It is interesting to note 


that respiratory diseases are in- 


creasing at roughly the same rate 
as pollution, six to seven per cent 
each year. 


Another source of air pollution are 
those companies which process so- 
lid materials in a way such that 
fine dust results. Examples of this 
type of industry are coffee proces- 
sers and mining industries. These 
dusts are released into the atmos- 
phere and constitute a form of so- 
lid pollution. They manage to inter- 
cept the rays from the sun and 
their eventual effect is a cooling 
off of the earth. 


Pollution in Montreal is at a dan- 
gerously high level. It produces 900 
tons of sulphur dioxide, 550 tons 
of nitrogen oxides, and 4000 tons of 
carbon dioxide each day. Under 
presently existing _legislation —_in 
the Province of Ontario, the follo- 
wing __ specific maximum levels 
for pollutants are: 0.3 parts per mil- 
lion of sulphur dioxide, 2000 parts 
per million of solid particles, 5 parts 


per million of carbon monoxide, and 


20 micrograms (millionths of a gram) 
per cubic metre of air, measured in a 
thirty minute period. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Water pollution is a problem 
fluence; _ waste products 
tories, homes ‘and __ the 
system. Every individual produces 
ve pounds of waste each | 
this is increasing at a rail 
to seven ( 


toilets, 
consists 
dispose 


water to 
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solved phosphates and nitrates and 
results in fresh water. Montreal 
treats 3% of its sewage, and only 
eight cities in Canada treat sewa- 
ge 100%. 

Chemical pollution results every ti- 
me we have to produce a_ chemi- 
cal, for in doing so we_ produce 
waste products which we have to 
get rid of. The easiest way to do 
so is to pump these waste  pro- 
ducts, and water is the normal ve- 
hicle. We pump them in water, thus 
using up fresh water, or we produ- 
ce them in a water medium with the 
desirable products being separated out 
and the waste pumped underground or 
directly into streams. Two examples 
of this are chlorides and detergents. 
Phosphates constitute a great part 
of detergents, and they act as a nu- 
trient for the growth of algae (one 
pound of phosphate can stimulate 700 
pounds of algae and algae depletes 


the water of its oxygen). 
Each year increasing amounts of 


synthetic chemicals are being 


produced, the waste products of. 


which must be disposed of some- 
where, usually into the ground. They 
find their way- into ground waters 
which eventually find their way 
as pollutants into’ streams, lakes, 
and rivers. : 

The organic chemicals, mainly 
pesticides, are another problem. 
Only one-half of the DDT sprayed 
since 1945 has reached its target. 
Most of it has been caught up in 
air currents and spread downwind 
onto lakes, forests, cities, etc. Since 
500 million tons of DDT have been 
used since 1945, this constitutes 
a very serious contaminant since it 
interferes with the production of o- 
xygen. 

Physical pollution arises mainly 
from suspended solids which do 
not dissolve and remain as a 
health hazard. 

Thermal pollution is specifically a 
problem of large nuclear power plants 
where huge amounts of waste heat 
are directed into bodies of water 
where plants are located. This re- 
sults in a small increase in the 
temperature of the water and _ sti- 
mulates the growth of micro-orga- 
nisms which depelete the water of 
oxygen, causing it to age and die. 
Water is a living ecological system, 
and when oxygen is depleted from 
it, it dies. 

As a result of underground nu- 
g and the proliferation of 
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“between oxygen and carbon dioxide. 


TOTAL EFFECT 


Our atmosphere is composed of 
nineteen to twenty per cent oxygen, 
seventy-nine per cent nitrogen, and 
a small amount of carbon dioxide 
and other gases. It remains constant 
and it has been estimated that this 
balance hasn’t changed in some 400 
million years. This composition is 
essential to human life and the lives 
of most species. It os penpenges 


The ramifications of this could 
be catastrophic. A depletion of the 
oxygen content in the atmosphere 
by 1% will result in the deaths of 
many people, such as those with 
respiratory diseases and those who 
are old. With any further increase, 
mankind could be annihilated. 

Man is now capable of introducing 
amounts of pollutants into the at- 
mosphere that begin to match those 
quantities involved in the natural 
balances of nature. 


TECHNICAL SOLUTIONS 

The problems of pollution are lar- 
gely amenable to being solved by 
technical means, most of which are 
already known. 
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WHY IS THERE AIR 


The only holdback is the question 
of cost. In the long-run the cost 
to control would be less than the 
price we are paying for pollution, 
e.g. air pollution costs every per- 
son in Montreal (man, woman, child) 
$60.00 each per year from cleaning 
bills, destruction of perishable ma- 
terials, and a variety of loss of 
work due to impairment, while the 
city of Montreal only spends $0.23 
per person per year on_ pollution 
control. 

Unfortunately, there is that great 
hangup of immediate return. The 


an returns on control of pollution would 
‘eccur only after a long period of 


time. me oe it sontge be more 


It is ultimately a matter of in- 
culcating a set of values and then 
translating them into a_ collective 
will to act, to pay the cost and to 
transform them into political action. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


The Canada Water Act was _ in- 
troduced last spring by the Federal 
government. It provides fines of up 
to $5,000 per day for people pol- 
luting waters. The burden must be 
born by the municipalities. 

Unfortunately, taking into account 
the present political situation in Ca- 
nada, this act is unworkable. It be- 
comes enmeshed in the ‘jurisdic- 
tional jungle’ between different  le- 
vels of authority. At the present 
time it seems unlikely that the prov- 
inces_ will accept federal jurisdic- 
tion over their waters and the cons- 
bl m arises as to whe- 
y the | eas 
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put a major company out of business 
by applying the law. Also, one won- 
ders whether the companies control- 
ing the pollution would pass _ the 
cost onto their consumers in terms 
of the cost of their products. 


CONCLUSION 


The existence of legislation, or 
proposed’ legislation, is meaningless 
unless everybody (government,  in- 
dustry, the public) is prepared to 
accept the cost and the consequences 
of who, and how, pollution will be 
paid for. Legislation of this nature 
cannot function without interfering 
with the political or economic life 
of the nation. ' 

lok must ~ Hg pcaheee that techno- 
_in all its 


suffering a ‘‘cultural lag’. We don’t 
seem to be able to catch up to 
technology in terms of social . con- 
trol, social utility for human wel- 
fare, and in terms of our legal, 
belief, and value systems. 

Man is oriented to the now.° He 
has never been able to cope with 
genetic effects. There are already 
chemicals created which are sus- 
pected of causing chromosonal and 
genetic damage, e.g. LSD, all ra- 
dioactive material. Genetic effects 
have already being noticed in the 
second generation after Hiroshima. 
These genetic effects are real and 
we are adding to them through other 
pollutants, but we pass this off as 
insignificant since we cannot find 
it in ourselves to be concerned for 
the future. It has already been pre- 
dicted by some scientists that, as 
a result of the total effect of pol- 
lution, the life expectancy of the post- 
1945 generation will be less than the 
pre-1945 generation. ie 
The incumbent responsibility for 
lee control does not reside 
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Arlo Guthrie is real and living is 
his songs and performances. The au- 
dience is dead, awaiting burial and 
desirving no part in any involvement 
with the performer. He stands there 
pleading with the seaweed to react. It 
does for a split-second, and then set- 
tles down to its stagnant existence. 
He begins another song... “I don’t 
want a _ pickle...” Finally the fungi 
sway and laugh at the lines of song 
and the patter of monologue. Then 
like all good fungi they settle on their 
rocks and fung. | 

Despite the unresponsive audience, 
Arlo Guthrie performs well. He is 
an excellent instrumentalist whose 
“guitar pickin’’ impresses musicians 
as well as audiences. His style is a 
combination of Travis and East Coney 
Island, with a dash of West Coney 
Island. Laying ‘Fred’ gently on the 
floor: he turns to piano, and addres- 
ses it and his accompanist in not 
unpleasant terms. John, his accom- 
panist (not the piano), is a_ short 
squat guitarist whose awkward ges- 
tures belie the excellent but subtle 
underplay with which he _ interprets 
Arlo’s moods and songs. They are 
‘out of tune, but quickly find their 
oneness and begin. 

Arlo is not a great musician and 
certainly not a great singer; but he 
is a real person on stage. His hu- 
mour is tall, far-fetched, and clean. 
(Bring the Boy Scouts next time 
Arlo is in town). His introductions 
to ‘Motorcycle’, ““Go Down Moses”, 
and “Ring around the Rosy Rag” 
express the tall but sincere humour 
which makes Arlo such an enjoyable 
performer. The fungi giggle at ti- 
mes. Still Arlo tries to win them 
over. He performs on the piano again 
and then sings early Dylan, hoping 


Stuart Berstein - The GEORGIAN 


Woody’s little boy 


to reach the audience. His own songs 
which are lyrical and melodic and 


well-executed are received with a 
‘“‘blaaaahness’’, unbelievable in such 
a “‘turned-on’” audience. Arlo, how- 


ever, is an excellent monologist and 
again his humour, in which he forces 
the “‘turned-on” jargon, awakens so- 
me of the in-group hippies in rows 
AA-BB and following. 

Arlo performs, giving the audience 
more than they deserve. He asks for 
little and receives less. The weak 
squeaks emitting for the boppers, 
during the singing of “Mary, Don’t 
You Weep” exemplify the general 
reaction to this fine young performer. 

Perhaps the next time Arlo arri- 
ves, the audience will realize that he 


demands participation. Perhaps the 
next time as a _ reward he'll sing 
“Alice’s Restaurant” for in to for 


all the people who came solely to 
hear it. M.B. 


Le Roi Se Meurt 

Gesu Theatre, 1200 Bleury: 
until Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. except 
Tuesday. 


_This play by lonesco is a produc- 
tion of the Nouvelle Compagnie Théa- 
trale. 


Les Cyniques 
From October 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Comedie Canadienne. 


Faut Jeter La Vieille 

Théatre Port-Royal, PdA 

Nov. 7 to Dec. 7, 8:15 p.m. 

This will be the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde’s second major production of 
the year. Under a cover of gags and 
clowning, the play touches on the great 
social problems of to-day, the racial 
question, drugs, the assassination of 
JFK and King, etc. 


DRAMA 


Instantheatre 


Nov. I1-14: 
tion by Samuel 
Denis Huot, Victoria Mitchell, 
David Schurmann: Mon. to 
11:15 and 1:15 p.m.: $1.00 
dents. 


“Play”, a  produc- 
Beckett which 
and 
Fri., 
for stu- 


Sir George Williams 
Students’ Association 


Univer- 
Geor- 
among 


Williams 
society, the 
wellknown 


The Sir George 
sity’s theatrical 
gian_ _—_— Players, 
Canadian theatrical circles, __ will 
present Fredrick Knott’s suspense 
thriller “‘Wait Until Dark’, Nov. 11- 
16, at 8:30 p.m., with a matinée 
Nov. I5 at 2:30 p.m., in the Sir 
George Williams’ Theatre, located 
in the Hall Building at 1455 De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. This _ production 
will be directed by Gary Plaxton, 
whose achievements include leading 
and supporting roles with the Ca- 
nadian Players, the Montreal Inter- 
national Theatre (La _ Poudriere), 
Instantheatre, and who at the present 
is the exeuctive producer of CBC’s 
“Teleplay”’. 


Rosencrantz et Guildesntern 
sont morts 

Théatre d’Aujourd’hui’ 1792 Papi- 
neau, Until Nov. 23. No performance 
Mondays. 8:30 p.m. each day except 
7:30 Sunday. 


Revue Theatre, 1858 Maisonneuve: 
Tues-Sat, 9:00 p.m. 
God Bless Us Everyone 

A circus comedy in the absurd, direct- 
ed by Arleigh Peterson. This play is 
bound to elicit a strong reaction, be 
it affirmative or negative. 


A circus comedy in the absurd, 


directed by Arleigh Peterson. This 
play is bound to elicit a_ strong 
reaction, be it affirmative — or 
negative. 

“TAKE THREE” 


F.C. Smith Auditorium, Nov. 19- 
23, 8:30 p.m. Information and reser- 
vations: 481-6591 

Three one-act 
“Take Three’, 
Association’s 
this year. 


comedies comprise 
the Loyola Drama 
first major production 


LOYOLA 

“The Slumber Room’’, by Marjorie 
Morris, is a Canadian view of black 
humour. It is directed by Mike Lie- 
berman of the drama department at 
John XXIII High School in Dorval, 
the school that presented an_ ins- 
pring production of “‘Hamlet”’ in pre- 
vious years. 

A situation comedy by Ronald Wa- 
reham, “Mirror, Mirror’, is -direc- 
ted by Guy Millisor, who also invol- 
ves the famed John XXIII approach. 

Murray Schisgal’s ‘“‘The Tiger” fol- 
lows the author’s reputation made 
famous by his weird and irreverent 
attacks on contemporary life in “‘Luv’’. 
A would be rapist somehow ends up 
with a mistress-cum-French _ tutor. 
Jean Najarian, a graduate of the O- 
hio State Drama School, is the di- 
rector. 


Stars ° 


Friday, November 14, 1969 


POETRY 


Stan Persky and Gladys Hindmarch 
will present the fourth in a_ series 
of poetry readings in Room H-651 
of the Hall Building at Sir George 
Williams University - on Friday, 
November 2Ist, at 9:00 p.m: These 
two outstanding poets have for some 
years been central figures in the 
West Coast scene, the impetus at 
the center of the poetry explosion in 
the Sixties. In the early Sixties, 
Stan Persky was part of the San 
Francisco. group of  avant-grade 
romantics who worked out the es- 
thetic’ “of the~ “seral—poeni- ble 
was associated with Robin Blaser, 
Robert Duncan (both of whom appear- 
ed here last year), and Jack Spicer. 
His best-known work is the serial 
poem, “Lives of the French Sym- 
bolist Poets.” 


FILM 


BUSBY BERKELEY 
Festival at S.G.W.U. Nov. 13-16 


Nov. 14 

7 p.m. FORTY-SECOND STREET 
Nov. 15 

7 p.m. IN CALIENTE 

9Pp.m. GOLD DIGGERS OF 1935 
Nov. 16 

7P-M. GOLDDIGGERS OF 1937 

9 p.m. VARSITY SHOW 

C.B.C. - A.M. 


Sunday Nov. 16, 7:03 am. 


Program deals with contemporary 


life, nostalgia, humour, and _ prople, 
from all walks of life. FM- 11:10 
pm, Folk Sounds. 

C.B.C. - F.M. 


Monday, Nov. 17, 7 pm 


Ideas - An Argument of Laughter. 

Featuring the art of radio comedy. 
This is a series of five parts conclud- 
ing on Friday the 2Ist. The pro- 
grams are scheduled for 7:00 each’ 
evening. Part 2, An Examination of 
Don Quixote. Part 3, The Comic Tra- 
dition in Film. Part 4, The Perfect - 
Deformity. Part 5, Black Laughter. 


CBC:CBMT 
Sunday, Nov. 16: 12:30 pm; 
Quebec Today and Tomorrow. 


Topic discussed will be the eco- 
nomic situation of Quebec. Jacques 
Parizeau, financial expert for the 
‘Parti Quebecois, will be interviewed. 


Monday, Nov. 17, 10:30 pm; 


Man Alive 
The show will include a film on 
eskimo and Indian art, prepared 


in Ottawa, and a segment represent- 
ing the creation to a theatre impro- 
visation troupe. 


Friday, Nov. 21, 11:40 pm; 


Cine-six: 

Bogart Festival featuring ‘Across 
the Pacific. A US secret agent 
pretends to turn traitor in an at- 


tempt to foil Japenese plans to blow 
up the Panama Canal (1942). . 
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McGILL FACULTY FRIDAY SERIES 


Somehow, it is not fitting to simply 
review a Bach concert qua perform- 
ance, especially if its end was clearly 
educative. Hence, a word about every- 
thing. 

The setting was McGill’s Redpath 
Hall, high walls and stained glass lea- 
ding to cantilevered ceiling of luxurious 
woodwork, massive portraits of past 
notables: ancient longhairs, recent su- 
per-straights. The crowd was formal 
and informal, French and_ English: 
youthful longhairs and older super- 
straights - the eternal return. 


There was an atmosphere of simply 
-getting-together-for-some-music-ness 
‘that is often lacking at Place des Arts. 
The whole thing could easily have been 
completely informal and everyday: the 
formality was volitional, dramatic, ro- 
le-like, conscious of ceremony. 


The four musicians (Marion Dusche- 
nes, flute: Mildred Goodman, violin: 
Sidney Rosenberg, bassoon; Kelsey Jo- 
nes, harpsichord) are all well-known 
and have played with various groups in 
the city. 


The first two pieces were two of 
Bach’s four trio-sonatas, written for 
flute, violin, and cello, with the cus- 
tomary four movements each. The harp- 
sichord was no doubt added for depth 
and volume. Without it the effect might 
have been just too delicate and spare 
‘for the size of the room. The’ bas 
soon replaced the cello as bass voice, 
a justifiable move, as Bach’s music is 
often not composed for anything in par- 
ticular. Bach was a technical as well 
as creative genius, so that he didn’t 
bother incorperating technical conside- 
rations into some of his music. The 
grandeur of his work lies to a great 
extent in the resulting purity of form. 


Of the instruments, I appreciated the 
bassoon most, if fact, for it was ideal- 
ly suited to the task of producing that 
fast, regular, automatic-spontaneous 
outflow of notes that gives Bach’s mu- 
sic that exciting combination of free 
imagination and mechanism. 


After the intermission came six of 
the ten canons, one of the two fugues, 
and the trio-sonata of Bach’s Musical 
Offering (Musicalisches offer, all of 
which is based on a single theme thought’ 
up one day by Frederick II of Prus- 
sia. : 

Canons can be vulgarly described as 
‘rounds’, like “Row, 
row, row your Boat”. The inevitable 
bar-long lag of the violin or bassoon 
to the flute, or vice versa, sometimes 
with the melody turned on its head, 
etc., the contrast of soprano and bass, 
with little in between, that distinctive 
perpetual-motion pouting of the bassoon 
(“pouting through the day’’), the wild 
free-wheeling follow-the-leader in strict 
discipline, the realisation of a million 
different ways it could have been said, 
lying behind and beneath the work, and 
thus the hilarity of Bach’s gratuitous 
choice of this one or that one, yet not 
gratuitous because it brought the whole 
into sight with a few short words. I 
was ecstatic. An aesthetic expression 
of a comprehensive cosmology. 

As for the perfomers, I hardly no- 
ticed them, but what better indication 
of their ability? Of course, I must ad- 
mit I’m partial to Bach, but then s 
shouldn’t everyone be? In fact, however, 
a few things did irritate me, somewhat, 
and being a critic, | must expose them 
to the public. The machinations of the 
harpsichord seemed inordinately loud as 
compared with the intensity of the string 
vibrations they set up. Vibrato from the 
flute was occassionally too exaggerated 
and irregular. The violin never seemed 
to quite come through. 

These qualifications are tentative, 
however, as I was seated on the floor 
in front of the stage: the harpsichord 
‘trajectory’. was upwards and outwards, 
the violinist was behind the floutist, 
and perhaps ther was something in the 
angle of the flute? 

In any case, this really isn’t the is- 
sue. As I said, the end was educati- 
ve and, in this, the four performers 
and Bach succeeded admirably. 

John O'Neill 


M.S.0. GALA CONCERT 


In the concerts previous to Tues- 
day’s, I thought that I had been hear- 
ing the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
near or at its potential. 

Tuesday night I was pleasantly and 
amazingly surprised. 

Under the direction of Kyril Kon- 
drashin, the MSO rose to astonishing 
heights, both in their co-ordination 
and their performance. 

It is very seldom that one expe- 
riences a classical concert in which 
all the works performed are executed 
excellently. This was the case with 
the Gala concert. 

The evening began with Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. Bartok is a 
verydifficult composer, both for the 
conductor interpreting him and _ the 
orchestra executing it. This particu- 
lar concerto is a mixture of the. 
classic and lyrical, and the contem- 
porary and seemingly disjointed. It 
was performed well by the orchestra, 
even though I could not get comple- 
tely into it, having arrived late and 
missed the first movement. 


The second half consisted of Ra- 
vel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole and_ ex- 
cerpts from Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 
3. Both these pieces are extremely 
popular and, in the past, have tended 
to become quite pallid and _ boring. 
Mr. Kondrashin’s interpretation and 
the MSO’s execution of the two works, 
put life into them and, was exhilara- 
ting. 

Mr. Kondrashin incontestably ma- 
nifested himself as one of the best 
conductors Montreal has ever wit- 
nessed. He used a minimum of mo- 
vements and those movements made 
sense. His control over the orchestra 
was complete and the result was fan- 
tastic. Both the audience and the or- 
chestra accorded him a standing ova- 
tion - something very rare at con- 
certs in Montreal - at the completion 
of the evening. 

Mr. Kondrashin will return with his 
own orchestra, the Moscow State, in 
February to Place des Arts. It pro- 
mises to be an exciting evening. 


D.M. 
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Sam Gesser Enterprises presents the Incredible String Band in Concert in 
the Salle Wilfrid Pelletier at Place des Arts, November 25. ISB is Robin 
Williamson, and Michel Heron, two Scots, who combine to play some 15 
different instruments. Their new album is currently number | in Britain. 
Show time is 8.30 PM and tickets are $2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.50. 


“Music is the suspenders of the 
falling pants of life.” 


In his own words, a_ description 
of Victor Borge’s approach to his 
act. 

Borge is a master. He combines 
(sometimes corny) wit, slapstick and 
excellent piano-playing to produce 
a totally enjoyable effect. 

His delivery and timing are 
flawless. -He has the ability, which 
very few modern comics possess, 


to pick his audience up and _ then 
let them drop with lines such 
as “This doctor I know is famous 
for a transplant operation he per- 
formed. He transplanted a_ hernia 
(pause - titters from the audien- 
ce) from one side to the other 
(pause- more laughter) in himself 
(absolute hysteria). To achieve 
what he does requires great dili- 
gence and an incredible amount of 
practice something which very few 
contemporary comedians are willing to 
attempt. 

The slapstick in his performance, 
even though expected — eventually, 
is entirely unpredictable as to its 
exact occurrence. You know _ that 
he is going to employ the seat belt 
hidden in his bench and that the 
piano is going to sink into the sta- 


MSO GRAND CONCERT 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, PAA 

Nov. 18, 19; 8:30 p.m. 

Tickets: $1.75 /each for students at box 
office 


This promises to be an unforgettable 
concert. The guest ‘conductor will be 
Zubin Mehta conductor emeritus of the 
MSO and presently conductor of the LA 
Philharmonic, who has established quite 
a reputation for himself. 


The guest artist will be celloist Ja- 
queline DuPré. The concert will com- 
mence with ‘Hiroshima’ by Penderec- 
ki and continue with Symphony No. 4 


Victor Borge and his art 


ge, but not at the same time. You 
know that he is going to fall off 
his stool, but you don’t expect 
it when he _ has_ performed three- 
quarters of “‘Claire de Lune’’. 

His piano technique is_ unbelieva- 
ble. To be able to artistically dis- 
member the works he does, an excel- 
lent knowledge of the piano and how 
it works is necessary. 

Borge was ably assisted by pia- 
nist. Sahan Arzroni (“he came to 
America. seven years ago from 
Turkey on Thanksgiving Day to 
Plymouth Rock’) and_ coloratura 
soprano Marilyn Mulvey. They 
were both excellent foils for Borge’s 
mad antics. Arzoni, an _ intense 
and cherubic individual, shows great 


promise as a pianist in his own 
right. Miss Mulvey displayed  fan- 
tastic control both in her voice 
and in her temperament, as _ Borge 
made every effort to throw her 
off. 


The only unfortunate aspect of the 
concert was the inhibition of the au- 
dience, an all-too-often phenomenon 
here in Montreal. 

It’s too bad there are not more 
Victor Borge’s in the world. People 
like him help make life worth li- 
ving and celebrating. D.M. 


by Schmidt and Concerto in B. Minor 
by Dvorak. 


McGILL FACULTY FRIDAY SERIES 
Redpath Hall, McGill 

Nov. 14, 8:30 p.m. 

Tickets: Free 


This concert will feature Otto and 
Marie-Paul’ Armin a violin and piano 
duo. 

They will perform works by Brahms, 
Schoenberg, Bethoven, and Ravel. This 
is an. extremely worthwhile series, both 
from the point of view of the compe- 
tence of the artists and the price oa 
admission. 


Touch me, lll kill you- 


kiss me, I'll scream! 


It tends to be rather disconcerting 
when a 674”, 200 Ilbs., 19-year-old 
with a mentality of 3% years tells 
you that he’s going to take you to 
bed with him. 

I don’t know whether Davey thought 
I was some kind of cuddly, overgrown 
teddy bear, or whether he had just 
picked up the expression somewhere 
and enjoyed my reaction, but it really 
didn’t matter either way. Davey was 
capable of choking a woman with a 
single, loving hug. He’d almost done 
it to a volunteer one time. I wasn’t 
working in the Retarded Children’s 
Sheltered Workshop when that happen- 
ed, but it was the only incident of 
possibly serious physical harm that 
I had ever heard mentioned in my 
years of association with the problems 
of the mentally retarded. 

The Occupational Training Unit is 
located on the Lakeshore, under the 
direction of the Lakeshore Association 
for Retarded Children, Inc. It re- 
ceives financial support from several 
of the major service clubs in the 
Westisland, including Civitan, Kins- 
men, U.C.T., and even organizations 
such as the Old Timers Hockey 
League. Parents contribute a monthly 
amount, often determined by financial 
status. No help is available from the 
government. It is staffed by several 
full-time employees, and about forty 
volunteers. 


A great number of the educable 
retardates on the Lakeshore (which 
number approximately 500) attend the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial School 
at some period in their development. 
The workshop will only accept a train- 
ce if -he-or she ts over 
of age. The title ““Retarded Children’s 
Workshop” 
leading, as 
least 


those attending are, a 
chronologically, 


There were close to 40 trainees 
at the shop this summer, ranging 
in age from 18 to 40. One of the 
purposes of the place is to train 
educable __ retardates for possible 
placement in industry, either singly 
or in groups. For this reason, the 
workshop operates on a “company” 
basis, taking on packaging and as- 
sembly-line contracts, and various 
other simple, routine jobs. As well 
as providing trainees with needed ex- 
perience, these contracts also help 
to support the Unit. 


However, only about eight of the 
forty trainees at the workshop could 
ever possibly be placed in industry 
(and that is stretching it to a degree). 
The rest are really only remaining 
occupied. The value of this occupation 
should not be underestimated, though, 
for many people benefit from it: the 
trainee, because he is among friends 
who accept him as an equal and a 
companion, because he has a_ sense 


18 years :; 
is therefore rather mis-. 


young adults. 


of responsibility since he is  consi- 
dered important enough to perform 
a task and receive an allowance for 
it, and because he is away from an 


often explosive home environment; the , 


parents, especially the mother 
mental tensions are eased 
their child is doing so’ 
tructive, because they 
eae to we ve 


stress, Re: “oth 
needed attention’ 
the retarded child 
self-sufficient, ‘and 

not have to cope with a mentally 


retarded person, and that person does’: 


not have to cope with them, 24 hour 
a day, 7 days a week, month afte 
month, year after year; and, in 
long run, the — ap oan ey: 


my typewftiter was 
cupation. By this summer, 


the office 
had been moved to a separate room 


upstairs, so I had a handy escape 
when things became overly frustrating. 


Let me try to describe some of 
the trainees to you: 


Keith was the “Man about the Work- 
shop”. Suave, debonair, friendly--the 
girls all had mad crushes on him. 
To a person of average intelligence 
(I do hate to use the term “normal’’), 
he appeared as a vain, spoiled, rather 
effeminate, “Big Fish in a Small 
Pond’’, but still kind-of-nice type of 
guy. But to the girls he was a good- 
looking, comforting, always ready to 
listen, kind idol. Keith was the type 
who loved ceremonies--ANY ceremo- 
ny. He attended every wedding (one 
time he was so excited because he 
even caught the bride’s bouquet!), fu- 
neral, or Bar Mitzvah he possibly 


‘tured pod the time I came 


could. This summe 
through the help of th 


power Centre (L.A 
have a placement a 
they do use all esta 


the utmost), 


ifeguht: 
would react if 
place. 


‘Dan Ww aS, 


work. As I walked up to my 
I could hear shrieks 
and wails and yelling and statn ping 
and wild turmoil ringing through the 

2 “Dan--his face scar- 


poleaard 
from wall to wall, ‘to the point w here 
he became physically and _ violently 
ill. We finally managed to calm him. 
Then we discovered that some friend 
had been dastardly enough to want 
to play with his train, and to touch 
it had angered him to that demons- 
tration of blind, raging fury. 


There was also Sheila, the reSident 
sex-pot, tottering on ridiculous spike 
heels, with short skirts knocking fat 
thighs and often hiking dangerously 
close to an equally fat rear end, 
who staggered (you really can’t call 
it walking) with one hand seductively 
on one bulging hip, thrusting her chest 
lopsidedly before her. And Carol, who 
was madly in love with Ricky, but 
who would love you ARMfully if you’d 
let her. And Ricky, who was_ her 


“off a football player, 
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sOoted, slick-back- 
k-sure, French- 
-was. French), 
re ee9 — 


st ready-and-willing — lit- 
ave ever seen. Claude 
t on his stool, all with- 
imself, pulled as small 
make his rigid little 
is work and just waiting, 
owing you with his eyes. 
to do was smile, and 
ude was like watching 
ng born. Slowly, ever 
his whole body would 
reathe--his stubby neck would push 
tself out of its collar--his ears would 
urn red as a big wide grin grew 
n_his big wide face. Claude would 
umyp*to any task; he had the strength 
it seemed. Al- 
= hardly spoke a word of 
English, he'was my friend. 


Gary was one of the most eloquent 
trainees at the workshop. He could 


carry on a seemingly intelligent con- 


ersation with almost anyone. He was 
Iso one of the most severely retarded 
boys there. At twenty-two, his fumbl- 
ing would not allow him even to use 
a key to open a locked door. It was 
most disconcerting when I met him 
one night at a dance. I felt so un- 
comfortable: | felt out of place and 
hypocritical because I was not up 
to facing him at a public gathering 
such as that. 


The personality of a mentally-re- 
tarded person is a strange mixture 
of childhood peculiarities and adult 
idiosyncracies. They learn much more 
than sn credit: ney ore cannot 


colinective Echion Like Bite A ae 
théy love music, dancing, socials, peo- 
ple. 


But unlike anybody else, their half- 
child-half-adult minds are often in- 
capable of coping with the physical 
and emotional strains of living in 
society, with the drives of their own 
maturation, and--as in the cases of 
the more intelligent retardates--the 
realization that they are not like most 
of the other people in the world, 
like their own brothers and _ sisters, 
their mothers and fathers. At the 
workshop they have friends and work. 
Man’s dignity lies in work, and these 
human beings need it desperately. At 
the workshop, with all their troubles, 
they are happy. 

MARTY 
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